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THE DIARY OF GIDEON WELLES 1 

I 

IN choosing Gideon Welles of Connecticut to be his secretary of the 
navy, President Lincoln builded more wisely than he knew. 
Throughout his administration he found Welles an able adminis- 
trator and a steady-headed counselor ; half a century later the secretary 
appears as the most illuminating contributor to the inner history of the 
two administrations with which he was connected and the sturdiest 
claimant for justice to both the presidents whom he served. 

The appointment of a journalist to high office is rarely fortunate ; at 
any rate it rarely excites enthusiasm among the journalists who are not 
appointed. Mr. Welles, while a newspaper man of long standing and 
high reputation in Connecticut, had risen to local distinction as a poli- 
tician also and doubdess was on that ground selected for office by Mr. 
Lincoln. The journalistic quality was in the blood, however, and the 
craving for self-expression through the pen satisfied itself in the Diary 
that is now published. The regular practice of making entries did not 
begin till long after the beginning of the Lincoln administration. The 
first entry bears the date August 10, 1862. To cover the gap, the actual 
diary is preceded in these volumes by a reproduction of some matter 
written by Welles in the early seventies, describing from memory events 
from March, 1861. The last entry in the Diary is of June 6, 1869. 
By no means does every day have a record. Gaps of several days are 
frequent, and gaps of weeks are not rare. Some of these intervals were 
crammed with important events concerning which a day-by-day record 
would have been most desirable. The summary that Welles often con- 
tributes from memory at a later date lacks much as a substitute. For 
example, there is no entry from August 25 to September 17, 1866 — 
the three weeks during which Johnson's famous " swinging round the 
circle " took place. Under the latter date a resume of the tour is given, 
but it lacks some matters that would be interesting. Light might have 
been thrown, for example, on the categorical statement of Dr. Rhodes 
that the president was drunk when he spoke at Cleveland. Dr. Rhodes 
is too careful and conservative a historian to have made such a state - 
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ment without good authority, although he omits to name it. Probably 
it was the oral testimony of some one among the crowd that heard 
Johnson's speech. Welles might have contributed the testimony of one 
who was in immediate touch with Johnson. 

The value of these volumes as a source for the history of the times 
depends chiefly upon two factors : first, the candor and sincerity of the 
writer, and second, the accuracy and completeness with which his record 
has been reproduced in print. In both respects the value of the Diary 
is unimpeachable. That it was written, not with a view to publication 
and ulterior influence, but for the satisfaction and information of the 
writer, is conclusively established by both internal and external evidence. 
No man of Gideon Welles's shrewdness and literary skill would have 
been so repetitious, spiteful and scandalmongering if he had been con- 
sciously striving for effect upon others. The attentive reader will find 
repeated indications that the diarist's mind is utterly void of every 
interest save that of expressing the feeling that floods his soul as he 
writes. Absolute discretion as to publishing the Diary was left by the 
secretary to his son, Edgar T. Welles, whose judgment, when the ques- 
tion was raised a few years ago, was strongly adverse to more than 
partial publication. That this judgment was submitted to the criticism 
of men interested professionally in history and was given up in conse- 
quence of their representations, not only guarantees the accuracy and 
completeness of the work, but also puts the world of history students 
under lasting obligation to Mr. Edgar T. Welles. A few omissions have 
been made ; but they are all indicated, and the grounds for making 
them insure that the general utility of the Diary suffers no detriment. 

II 

While we may assume, then, the candor and sincerity of the diarist, 
we are by no means bound to accept without question all or most of his 
opinions. He was, especially in respect to his political associates, a 
man of intense prejudices. The obviousness of these prejudices is the 
most convincing proof of his sincerity in the Diary. As to William H. 
Seward, for example, the most superficial reader will early discover that 
Mephistopheles in all his glory was not equipped like him. No merely 
human being could ever really be so guileful, sly and shifty as Seward 
seemed to Welles. The Diary is a continuous indictment of the secre- 
tary of state's manner and methods, without impeachment, however, of 
his patriotism or his intellectual endowment. Of the three and a half 
pages devoted to Seward in the index, it is safe to say that three and a 
quarter pages are made up of items involving disparagement of that 
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gentleman. Edwin M. Stanton ranks second as to bulk, but easily first 
as to bitterness of Welles's depreciation. This corresponds very well 
with the known characteristics of the two men ; for it has long appeared 
from other evidence that where Seward was merely meddlesome and 
irritating Stanton was malevolent and contemptible. Both Seward and 
Stanton early came into collision with Secretary Welles on matters of 
administrative jurisdiction, and both, assuming that the patriarchal- 
looking Yankee could easily be shoved aside, promptly discovered the 
contrary. The prejudice created in Welles by these early encounters 
colored his judgments ever after. 

Many names no less prominent than those of Seward and Stanton are 
pilloried by Welles. Chase, Sumner and Grant all make a sorry show- 
ing in his description and analysis. Whether his judgments on these 
men are correct or not, there can be no doubt that the opinions he 
formed give a distinct color to what he records in his Diary, and must 
be taken into account accordingly. The vast preponderance of un- 
favorable judgments on the character and actions of men will impress 
every reader. Lincoln, Johnson, Sherman and Farragut come through 
his record with creditable standing, but of men of the first rank they are 
practically all. This fact tells probably more about Welles than about 
the subjects of his comments. He was honest, clear-headed, consci- 
entious, but intensely self-centered. A criterion by which in large 
measure he unconsciously gauged the quality of his associates was their 
appreciation of himself. Lincoln and Johnson, for example, in giving 
him a cabinet position, necessarily qualified as possessors of sound judg- 
ment, though their rank in this class varies perceptibly according to the 
extent to which their confidence was given to Welles or (as he con- 
sidered to be quite too often the case) to Seward. 

Along with this criterion derived from his personality, another factor 
in all his estimates of persons was the political. Welles had been a 
strong Jacksonian Democrat, and had left the Democracy to become a 
Republican on the slavery issue at the age of fifty-two. He always took 
his politics seriously, and hence his Republicanism never lost the flavor 
of old-time Democracy that years of activity in earlier life had made 
part of his character. The Diary gives abundant evidence that the 
ancient dislike of Whigs and all their works was operating to shape his 
views on current issues. Thus in August of 1864, apropos of trouble 
with the politicians over the Brooklyn navy yard, he reflects that the 
Republicans of Whig antecedents are venal and corrupt, with little polit- 
ical principle and no belief in public virtue or popular intelligence (II, 
122). In November he records his conviction that "Fessenden is of 
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the old Whig school of folly on finance and the currency" (II, 180). 
As the issues of Reconstruction developed, his conviction that the sound 
old views of the Constitution were threatened by Whig fallacies led him 
to record himself formally as a Democrat. October 21, 1865, in resent- 
ing a failure by Seward, in a public speech, to do justice to Welles's 
services in the cabinet, he ascribes the failure to the Whig Seward's 
jealousy of the Democrat of the Navy Department (II, 384). Later he 
finds Seward trying to revive the Whig party (III, 47) ; and finally, he 
sees in the counsels of caution that Stanbery and Browning oppose to 
his aggressiveness suggestions of the ancient antithesis : " They are 
Whigs ; I am a Democrat. They are afraid to trust the people on a 
question of right; I hold it our safety and strength " (III, 244). His 
perseverance in the Democratic faith during the later years of Johnson's 
term becomes pathetic. The Radical majority in Congress went steadily 
on, playing havoc with every principle of right and law that Welles held 
dear, and popular sentiment sustained the process at every opportunity. 
Yet night after night the diarist found comfort in recording his unfalter- 
ing confidence that the people were sound at the core and would soon 
repudiate the unscrupulous politicians who had misled them. Only 
after the presidential election of 1868 did this confidence seem to give 
way. The choice of Grant to be president of the United States was too 
much for the democracy of even so staunch a Democrat as Welles. In 
a gloomy retrospect of the year on December 31, 1868, appears this 
despondent admission : " There has been much to impair confidence in 
the intelligence and integrity of the people to govern themselves " (III, 
495). Discouragement breathes from even the grammar of this entry. 
While the personal and political idiosyncrasies of Welles are con- 
spicuous in the Diary and are to be taken into account in judging it, 
they detract little or nothing from the value or the interest of the work 
as history. Over against the peculiarities noted above is to be set 
very convincing evidence that the secretary of the navy was a capable 
administrator and a sagacious counselor. That the work of the navy was 
no less efficient and important than that of the army in the Civil War 
is a commonplace to serious students of history. That Welles received 
far less popular recognition than was accorded to Stanton was always 
galling to the former. With all allowance for this feeling, there is to 
be found in the Diary strong confirmation of what was pretty well 
known before, that not only in virility of character but also in executive 
ability the unostentatious head of the navy overtopped the blustering, 
bullying, timid, fawning, industrious secretary of war. The sometimes 
tiresome details of departmental difficulties set down in the Diary show 
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a resolute and generally successful opposition to favoritism, graft, politi- 
cal assessments and other familiar forms of maladministration. To 
anyone who knows anything of the widely ramified activities and in- 
fluence of the Blair family in politics, there is much entertainment in 
the lugubrious narrative of Welles's efforts to follow the ordinary practice 
of the department in the rank and assignment of an officer who happened 
to have married a daughter of F. P. Blair, Sr. The officer did not ap- 
prove of the secretary's disposition of his case, but was peremptorily 
suppressed by his superior. Then began trouble for Welles. He was 
beset on all sides by Blairs and rumors of Blairs. The septuagenarian 
head of the family held up the secretary for hours, rehearsing a whole 
Iliad of woes that the family had suffered in its long and unselfish devo- 
tion to the public service. Montgomery Blair, a rather close friend of 
Welles, was a brother-in-law of the officer in question, but had not 
spoken to him for years. In the true spirit of Kentucky, nevertheless, 
Montgomery joined with his clan in behalf of its adopted member. The 
president's secretary and the president himself went over the matter 
with Welles. Mrs. Welles was informed by Blair emissaries of her 
husband's cruelty and Pharaoh-like hardness of heart. A whole orphan 
asylum was precipitated upon the harassed chief of the navy (II, 514), 
demanding that in the interest of the orphans he revoke his orders. 
After a stout resistance the badgered and disgusted secretary at last gave 
way, and found the only consolation that was left to him in going home 
and recording his feelings in his Diary. 

As a counselor during the panicky crises of the war, Welles is shown 
by the record to have been generally cool and conservative in judgment 
and steady of nerve. The contrast in this respect with Stanton was 
marked and was fully realized by Welles, who took a malicious joy in 
exploiting it both in act and in record. The frantic terror exhibited 
and disseminated by Stanton over the " Merrimac," when she was 
operating at Hampton Roads, amused and disgusted Welles, whose 
diagnosis of the situation was perfectly confirmed by events. So, too, 
at the end of the war, when the Sherman-Johnston agreement excited 
Stanton to ridiculous suspicions and outrageous action, Welles is shown 
to have formed a very just estimate of the actual facts and the desirable 
policy in the case (II, 296, 297). On the large questions of military 
and political policy during the war the secretary of the navy was gen- 
erally a convinced supporter of the president. Possibly a careful 
analysis of the Diary would disclose that the energy of Welles's support 
was rather closely proportioned to his confidence that Lincoln had not 
derived his policy from Seward or Stanton. Certain it is that where the 
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president's course does not meet with Welles's approval the Diary 
almost uniformly attributes the procedure in question to one of those 
advisers. On one point, where Welles's judgment, as against Lincoln's, 
is confirmed by all competent observers, the Diary reveals the writer's 
utter despair of understanding the president. Why was General Halleck 
retained in a position of responsibility at Washington for the last three 
years of the war? Welles very early realized the inefficiency of Halleck 
and the demoralizing results of his activity or failure to act. The Diary 
brisdes with caustic references to the vacuous general's foibles of manner 
and intelligence. Lincoln never budged, however, from his conviction 
that Halleck was of some use, and the secretary's criticism evoked only 
a defense of Halleck as a military expert. 

Ill 

With some understanding, now, of the elements of personal and 
political prejudice that must have influenced the writer, let us consider 
what contributions the Diary makes to our knowledge of the general 
history of the times. 

A summary judgment on this matter may be expressed thus : First, 
there are no revelations of facts of the highest importance, such as 
would decisively alter our conception of the men or the events of 1861- 
69, but there is a vast amount of information supplementing, clarifying 
and confirming what has been known through other channels. Second, 
by far the more important part of this ancillary matter relates to the 
affairs of Johnson's administration and affords for the first time a 
sympathetic inside view of Johnson in action as president. This latter 
is the distinctive service of the Diary. Circumstances made Lincoln 
so overshadowing a figure that all the sources of light on his administra- 
tion, including Welles himself, have been long since exploited ; for the 
flouted and despised Johnson it has been necessary to wait till now to 
see any great measure of justice done. 

Prominent among the lesser revelations of the Diary are a multitude 
of entries showing the operation of the cabinet system and the divisions 
on questions submitted to the president's advisers. The general im- 
pression gained from the work as a whole is that Lincoln was far less 
regardful than Johnson of the cabinet principle. Repeatedly and 
mournfully Welles records his grief that Seward or Stanton or Chase has 
been consulted individually on some important action that is presented 
to the collected advisers as fait accompli. There are less lamentations 
over such episodes in Johnson's years ; but it is not always clear whether 
this is because Johnson more habitually made policies cabinet questions 
or because Welles was more often called upon for individual counsel. 
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Of the cabinet divisions under Lincoln one of the most interesting 
was that in April, 1861, on the question whether the ports of the 
seceded states should be closed by a mere executive order to that effect 
or by a proclamation of blockade. That the latter method was adopted 
was a source of permanent exasperation to Welles. He reveals that he 
made a bitter fight against Seward on the matter — " one of the most 
unpleasant differences," Lincoln said, "we ever had in the cabinet" 
(II, 254). Welles's view was supported by Blair and Bates, and would, 
according to Welles, have prevailed but for the tergiversation of Chase, 
who in private concurred with the opinion of Welles but failed to sustain 
him in the cabinet discussion (II, 246, 254). 

The views of Johnson's advisers were in large measure made public 
through the incidents of the struggle with Congress and the proceedings 
relative to the impeachment. Some rather interesting additions to our 
knowledge, however, are made by the Diary. We learn, for instance, 
that the extraordinary panic of Stanton over Sherman's agreement with 
Johnston took a much exaggerated form in the head of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Speed, who was clearly the featherweight of the cabinet. In the 
meeting of April 25, 1865, says Welles : "Speed came fully charged, 
and had little doubt that Sherman was designing to put himself at the 
head of the army. Thought he had been seduced by Breckinridge, and 
was flattering himself that he would be able to control and direct public 
affairs." To which the steady-headed Democrat from Connecticut re- 
plied that he had 

no fears of his [Sherman's] misleading the army or seducing them to pro- 
mote any personal schemes of ambition if he had such. Every regiment, 
and probably every company, in that army had intelligent men, fit to be 
legislators; they were of us and a part of us, would no more tolerate usurpa- 
tion on the part of Sherman than we would. 

But the agitation of Speed did not yield to this dose of plain common 
sense, and he broached the delirious idea that Grant, who was on his 
way to North Carolina, would be put under arrest by Sherman, with 
consequences that the diarist veils by a discreet " etc. etc." Then 
Welles reflects : " Men will have strange phantoms. I am surprised at 
Speed, but he has evidently conversed on this subject before with some 
one or more who has similar opinions." The responsibility for all the 
excitement is traced to Stanton, " who seems to have a mortal fear of 
the generals and the armies, although courting and flattering." And 
Welles concludes, suo more, by an unflattering diagnosis of Stanton's 
motives : 
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He went to Savannah to pay court to Sherman when that officer was the 
favored general and supposed to have eclipsed Grant, but, the latter having 
gained the ascendant by the fall of Richmond and the capture of Lee, 
Stanton would now reinstate himself with Grant by prostrating Sherman 
[II, 297]. 

The first formal cabinet discussion concerning the trial of Jefferson 
Davis, July 21, 1865, is reported in full in the Diary. There was 
much diversity of opinion on two questions : what the charge against 
Davis should be, and whether he should be brought before a military 
commission or a civil court. The result reached was, by a unanimous 
vote, that he should be tried for treason. As to the tribunal, a civil 
court was favored by all but Seward and Harlan, who stood out for the 
military commission on the ground that conviction could be insured 
only in that way (II, 337 et sea.). 

The very stern and serious politics of the summer of 1866 were 
broken by something like a comic interlude, on the occasion of the 
Fenian movement along the Canadian frontier. Action to suppress the 
disturbers became imperative, but every head of department manifested 
a singular readiness to let his colleagues take the lead in the matter. 
Welles, called upon by Seward to furnish vessels to guard certain rivers, 
quickly detected "one of those low, intriguing, petty, contemptible 
proceedings, shunning responsibility, to which Seward sometimes re- 
sorts," and wanted to know why Stanton and Grant did not act with the 
army, to which the business belonged. And why didn't the revenue 
cutters of the treasury and the United States marshals under the attor- 
ney-general do their duty? And why did not Seward issue a proclama- 
tion defining the situation and determining whether the matter was one 
of war or of riot? It turned out that none of these officials wished to ap- 
pear conspicuously in the affair, and there was a vast amount of backing 
and filling before decisive action was taken. The episode throws an 
entertaining light on the potency at that date of the Irish vote (II, 518). 

The origin, progress and culmination of the conflict between Presi- 
dent Johnson and the radical Congress receive much illumination from 
the Diary. We learn, as has never been understood before, with what 
ardor and aggressiveness Welles urged the president on in his policy. 
No counsel of concession or of moderation ever came from the secre- 
tary of the navy. On the contrary, scarcely a day passed, when the 
fight was at its fiercest, without some urgent appeal to Johnson for more 
energetic and ruthless action. When opportunity to see the president 
was lacking, Welles rarely failed to record in his Diary, at any rate, his 
conviction that if the president should be beaten, it would be due to the 
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fatal weakness of yielding to the mild and paltering, if not absolutely 
traitorous, suggestions of Seward. 

The Andrew Johnson that appears in the Diary is anything but the 
hot-tempered dictatorial boor that he has commonly been represented 
to have been. He was indeed a hard man to drive, but it was no great 
task to lead him. Seward's frequent success in this respect drove Welles 
frantic ; for Johnson's political and constitutional beliefs were avowedly 
much nearer to those of the Democrat Welles than to those of the Whig 
Seward, and yet the president was continually tending to wander from 
the narrow highway of the true faith into the seductive byways of Whig- 
gish opportunism. It has never been hard to understand why Johnson 
rejected the policies of Stevens and Sumner in 1865 ; those arrogant 
leaders must inevitably have alienated him. But why he failed to get 
on with such men as Trumbull, Grimes and Fessenden, through whom 
he might have achieved much that he strove for, has never been clear. 
Temperamental incompatibility had something to do with it ; but it 
would seem that the fault was at least not all with the temperament of 
the president. The Diary records a long conversation with Grimes, 
from which it seems that he and Fessenden abandoned the president 
under the influence of rather petty jealousy and spite. They were 
called in consultation by Johnson at the meeting of Congress, but soon 
severed relations with him on discovering that he " conversed freely 
with others, was not likely to commit himself to their keeping ex- 
clusively. ..." Welles valiantly defended his chief in this colloquy, 
and elicited from Grimes the opinion " that the Southern people were a 
damned set of traitors, as bad now as at any time during the Rebellion, 
and he had no confidence in them " (II, 449) — an opinion that prob- 
ably accounts as much as anything merely personal for the opposition to 
Johnson. For the president steadfastly insisted that the Constitution 
insured rights to the Southern states irrespective of the feeling of their 
inhabitants, while the radical Congress acted on a contrary belief. 

At the time of the definitive breach between Congress and Johnson, 
by the passage of the Civil Rights Bill over the veto in April, 1866, 
Welles's record is of absorbing interest. Several entries throw a dis- 
agreeable light upon the candor and good faith of Senator Morgan of 
New York, whose vote with the majority gave the victory to the radicals 
(II, 475, 487). Johnson seemed to feel his defeat deeply, and he was 
fully aware that some of his cabinet rejoiced at it. A few days after the 
decisive vote, Welles, upon the urging of Senator Doolittle, talked for 
an hour with the president about the desirability of getting rid of at 
least Stanton and Speed, who were known to be inimical to his policy. 
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The record of Johnson's remarks is the first authentic account ever 
published of his ideas about his advisers. He took the ground that 
men in their position should be presumed to have sufficient delicacy 
and sense of propriety to resign when they were out of harmony with 
the policies of their chief. The principle here laid down was certainly 
creditable to Johnson's courtesy and forbearance ; and in the case of 
Harlan, Speed and Dennison it was justified by the event, for they 
resigned when their difference with Johnson became well-defined. The 
unspeakable Stanton, however, the whole depth of whose meanness and 
treachery Johnson never knew, clung to his office in defiance of every 
presumption of decency and labored with all malignity to bring upon 
his chief the utmost humiliation that a public officer can experience. 
It was unquestionably Stanton's calculated intimations to the radicals of 
projects of violence on the part of the president that contributed most 
to the demand for impeachment. 

On the origin of the famous Philadelphia Convention of August 14, 
1866, the Diary throws much new light. A voluminous record is given 
of the conferences at which the call was formulated ; and the difficulty 
of organizing a party out of such reciprocally repellant material as that 
represented by Welles and Seward is vividly illustrated (II, 529 et seq.). 
The president's speech-making tour in September, 1866, on which he 
was accompanied by Welles, is described only after its completion. It 
is interesting to notice that the diarist is apprehensive that Johnson may 
have injured his cause by many speeches, and roundly declares that the 
president should not be a stump-speaker. Seward appears to have 
shared Johnson's belief that appeals to the people face to face would 
win favor (II, 594). The disastrous effect of certain parts of the 
speeches is later conceded ; but these particular episodes, so effectively 
exploited by the radicals, are held to have been the result of concerted 
plans by his adversaries to interrupt and embarrass him. 

After the elections of 1866 showed the country to be with Congress, 
the administration was put wholly on the defensive, and struggled with 
desperate energy to maintain the rights of the executive against the 
aggressions of Congress. In view of the day-to-day revelations in the 
Diary, the once common idea that Johnson was a gloomy despot, seek- 
ing to retain power by turning the government over to the rebels, seems 
supremely ridiculous. In fact he was trying his best to perform his 
constitutional duty of executing the laws, while hampered and thwarted 
in a hundred ways by the hostility of the radicals. His cabinet was 
weakened by the presence of Stanton, whose sympathy with Congress 
became somewhat less covert after the elections of 1866. Despite the 
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incessant urging of Welles and other staunch supporters, the president 
refused to believe that it was yet time to get rid of Stanton, foreseeing 
the unlikelihood that the Senate would confirm any less offensive suc- 
cessor and fearing the charge that he was assailing a great patriot. 
Intimations that Johnson was contemplating a coup d'etat by means of 
the army were craftily given out by Stanton, either from timidity or 
from mental irresponsibility or from sheer malice. Such rumors nat- 
urally inspired the radicals to sustain Stanton resolutely in his place. 
The secretary at the same time maintained at the cabinet board the role 
of one who in general approved of the administration but regretfully 
differed on a few minor points. For example, in January, 1867, in view 
of Thaddeus Stevens's bill to put the rebel states back under military 
government, the president one day polled the cabinet, unexpectedly and 
without advance notice, on the question whether such territorializing of 
the states was constitutional ; and Stanton joined cordially with all the 
rest in declaring that it was not, and that what the president had done 
in restoring the states was right and must stand (III, 10). And again, 
as was revealed at the time, Stanton joined in preparing the veto of the 
Tenure-of-Office Act, one clause of which was particularly designed to 
prevent Johnson from removing him. By such conduct the secretary so 
far disarmed the president that nothing was done till August. Then at 
last, when Stanton took a bold stand against all the rest of the cabinet 
on the interpretation of the Reconstruction Acts and Congress promptly 
enacted Stanton's version into law, Johnson suspended the secretary and 
installed Grant in his place. 

One of the most intensely interesting revelations of the Diary is that 
concerning the course of General Grant during this exciting time. The 
competition for the general's support was exceedingly keen between 
the administration and Congress. Welles records many incidents in this 
strife, with much entertaining light on the struggles and perplexities of 
the distracted general. The diarist's judgments as to Grant's mental 
and moral qualities vary greatly according to circumstances : when the 
general seemed well disposed toward the administration, he appears 
well-meaning and rather shrewd, but when he displayed any leaning 
toward the radicals, Welles records grave suspicions as to his intelligence 
and integrity. The reader will be apt to gain from the Diary as a 
whole the impression derived from other sources — that Grant was honest 
and patriotic in general purpose but very inadequately equipped with 
the knowledge or sagacity essential to practical politics. This certainly 
appears in a long conversation between Grant and Welles recorded in 
the Diary (III, 176). It occurred shortly after the general became 
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acting secretary of war. Welles was interested in sounding the general, 
and the result was the enunciation by Grant of many views that showed 
sympathy with Congress in the existing situation. Among other things 
he declared explicitly that it would be his duty to regard any act of 
Congress as valid law until it should be declared otherwise by the 
Supreme Court. Welles labored strenuously, but with small effect, to 
convince Grant that this was fallacious. The general's knowledge of 
the Constitution proved too rudimentary to make the argument serious. 
He suggested, for example, that the clause authorizing the appointment 
of inferior officers by heads of departments would apply to the generals 
in command of military departments or districts (II, 177). Welles's 
patience was greatly tried by this essay in constitutional law, and he 
was irritated and alarmed at Grant's steadfast adherence to the idea 
that any enactment of Congress, even though palpably in conflict with 
the Constitution, must be obeyed. The president was promptly made 
acquainted with the details of this conversation, together with Welles's 
fears " that Grant was weaker and a little farther astray than I had ap- 
prehended " ; and Montgomery Blair was urged by the agitated secretary 
" to see Grant, talk with him, get others who are rightminded to talk 
with him also, and write him — enlighten him." 

All the efforts of the administration did not rescue the general from 
his deplorable condition. The radicals were as active as the president's 
friends in laboring with Grant, and the result was a course of events 
that must have been very mortifying to him. He was in the immovable 
grip of two clear convictions : first, that the Reconstruction Acts, the 
Tenure-of -Office Act and other legislation must be duly executed, re- 
gardless of dispute as to their constitutionality ; and second, that as an 
officer of the army he was bound to obey his military superior, the 
president, as commander-in-chief. In the Reconstruction Acts and 
other legislation the radicals, distrusting the president and aiming to 
embroil him with Grant, had embodied provisions conferring specific 
powers of far-reaching import on the general of the army. These pro- 
visions, Grant was convinced by the radicals, made him, and not the 
president, responsible for the execution of the Reconstruction Acts. 
When, therefore, a difference of opinion arose between Johnson and 
Grant as to the administration of these laws, the general got into much 
trouble. First he announced categorically to Johnson in the cabinet, 
that he did not approve certain orders that had come to him from the 
president — that they interfered with his (Grant's) duty to execute the 
laws. Here was a direct defiance of Johnson, who rose to the situation. 
"The President," Welles wrote, "was very cool, calm and deliberate in 
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his reply. . . ." After recounting the circumstances of the situation, he 
said (Welles puts the words in quotation marks) : 

General Grant will understand it is my duty to see the laws are executed, 
and also that when I assign officers to their duty my orders must be obeyed. 
I have made this arrangement and performed this work deliberately, and 
it will go with as little delay as possible. 

Before this " great rebuke," as Welles calls it, the general's self-assertive- 
ness subsided and the instinct of the military subordinate assumed sway. 
Once out of the trying atmosphere of the cabinet room and surrounded 
by his radical advisers, however, Grant's conviction of his duty revived, 
and he penned a long letter to the president setting forth again his views 
of his powers under the law. Johnson, quite conscious that the gen- 
eral's strength was in long-range and epistolary debate, sent for Grant 
and talked to him. At this interview the general's military training 
again took control, and he withdrew his letter. 

The details of this episode, as given in the Diary, are more vivid 
than in any previous description of it, and, however colored they may 
be by Welles's prejudices, they reveal a situation that was most perilous. 
No extraordinary knowledge of history is necessary to suggest what 
might have happened if the famous and popular general who defied the 
chief civil magistrate had been endowed with anything of the spirit and 
ambition of Caesar, Cromwell or Napoleon. 

Grant's difficulties in his effort to follow the lead of his two contra- 
dictory convictions culminated in a collision with Johnson that ended 
all personal relations between them. This episode, very fully exploited 
in connection with the impeachment, to which it was a prelude, gains 
something in vividness, though not in substance, from the Diary. Once 
again Grant is put to confusion and shame by the president in the pres- 
ence of the cabinet and is forced to admit a violation of an important 
pledge. Once more the general, taking refuge in correspondence, 
seeks to sustain his dignity — only to be met by the testimony of the 
president and five of the cabinet that essential statements in Grant's 
letter are false (III, 259 et seq.). 

Concerning the origin, progress and outcome of the impeachment 
hundreds of little incidents are recorded that illuminate that remarkable 
ebullition of political spleen. Throughout this period Andrew Johnson's 
attitude rarely failed to meet the most exacting requirements of dignity. 
It is refreshing to read the vigorous words of Johnson in March, 1867, 
when Secretary Browning advised some course that would head off the 
impeachment movement : 
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I will do nothing to check the impeachment movement. ... I am tired 01 
hearing allusions to impeachment. God Almighty knows I will not turn 
aside from my public duties to attend to these contemptible assaults which 
are got up to embarrass the administration. Let the House go on and busy 
themselves with that matter if they wish [III, 62]. 

Another incident recorded by Welles is less creditable to the presi- 
dent, but not less entertaining. Early in March, 1868, in connection 
with preparations for the trial of the president, Seward reported to the 
cabinet the case of the removal of Timothy Pickering from the office of 
secretary of state by President John Adams — an episode that made a 
perfect precedent for Johnson's proceeding in the case of Stanton. 
This matter gave great comfort to the President's friends, who naturally 
kept it very quiet for use at the proper time. Shortly afterward Attor- 
ney-General Stanbery, at the cabinet meeting of March 7, presented 
his resignation, in order to be unhampered in his action as counsel for 
Johnson in the trial. As soon as the matter of his retirement had been 
adjusted, Stanbery, instead of leaving the room, turned to Johnson and 
said : 

You are now, Mr. President, in the hands of your counsel, who will speak 
and act for you, and I must begin by requesting that no further disclosures 
be made to newspaper correspondents. There was in the papers, yester- 
day or this morning, what purported to be a conversation between the 
president and a correspondent, in which the Pickering correspondence was 
brought out and made public. This is all wrong, and I have to request 
that these talks or conversations be stopped. They injure your case and 
embarrass your counsel. 

Secretary Browning then took up the theme and enlarged upon it. 
" The President," Welles writes, " was taken aback. . . . But no one 
justified, apologized for, or attempted to excuse him. He saw that 
there was general disapproval" (II, 311). 

This seems to be the only recorded instance where Andrew Johnson 
was " taken aback," or where a president was disciplined by his cabinet. 
Lincoln, on putting McClellan in command again after Pope's defeat at 
the second Bull Run, seems to have incurred severe criticism from his 
cabinet, though the record of Welles is not specific. " Much was said," 
the Diary records (I, 105) ; " there was a more disturbed and despond- 
ing feeling than I have ever witnessed in council ; the President was 
greatly distressed." But Blair, at least, was with Lincoln in this matter, 
and thus the opposition was not unanimous. 

From the time when, in August, 1867, Johnson set to work in earnest 
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to get rid of Stanton, Welles was more often and more intimately con- 
sulted than before on the questions of presidential policy, and was able 
to record a number of instances where Johnson concurred in disparage- 
ment of Seward's methods and judgment. The satisfaction felt by 
Welles in this attitude of the president was tempered by the conviction 
that the change had come too late — that Seward's influence had kept 
Stanton in till the administration was ruined. The impeachment seemed 
to confirm this view. Welles stood stoutly by his chief through all this 
time of supreme tension, and watched with undiminished zeal for 
chances to thwart any insidious suggestions of conciliation by the 
secretary of state. The choice of Evarts, an old Seward man, as 
counsel on the trial and latter as attorney-general, made the diarist 
very suspicious and unhappy, though he seems never to have learned 
that his suspicions were well-founded, and that Evarts did in fact sup- 
plement his efficient services in the public trial of the president by 
private negotiations through which senators who voted for acquittal 
were assured in advance that Johnson's future conduct would follow 
satisfactory lines. Any reader of the Diary can easily imagine the 
language in which such proceedings would have been denounced if 
Welles had known of them. 

There is something pathetic and depressing in the record, as in the 
facts, of Johnson's administration in its last four months. Nobody 
cared for it. Even the curses directed at it from force of habit by 
the radicals were perfunctory and unexciting. All eyes were on the 
president-elect. Grant, in his triumph, retained the bitterness that he 
had felt over the cabinet's public denunciation of him as a liar and a 
man of bad faith. He gave notice that he would not attend a public 
dinner to Evarts in New York if McCulloch, Welles and Randall were 
to be present. Seward, however, had been received into the president- 
elect's favor — a fact that gave occasion for much caustic comment by 
Welles. The Diary of these later days reveals the secular antipathy 
of the two secretaries also in connection with foreign relations. Reverdy 
Johnson was negotiating in England about the Alabama claims, and 
Seward's instructions to him were sharply criticized by the other mem- 
bers of the cabinet. President Johnson was dissatisfied with the course 
of the affair and seems to have leaned heavily on Welles in deciding 
how far to give way to Seward (III, 471). The president was keen 
to have the matter settled in his administration. Welles was as usual 
convinced that Seward would be too concessive, and his anticipation 
was confirmed when the Johnson- Clarendon treaty was concluded. Its 
rejection by the Senate, with only one vote in its favor, gave much 
satisfaction to Welles (III, 579). 
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The very last hour of Johnson's ill-fated administration was tense 
with acrimony. Grant having announced that he would not ride with 
Johnson in the inaugural procession on March 4, the committee in 
charge, with much effort, arranged a plan by which the retiring presi- 
dent and cabinet should have separate carriages. Welles spurned all 
such paltering contrivances and maintained that neither Johnson nor 
his advisers could with dignity take part in the inauguration. Seward 
of course took the other view, and debate was earnest in the cabinet 
circle. The president was undecided and non-committal. Not until 
the moment when the party must take its place in the waiting carriages 
and Seward called upon the president to start did Mr. Johnson finally 
announce that "we would finish up our work here by ourselves." 
" Well, you have carried your point," said McCulloch to Welles (II, 

540- 

On March 17, 1868, Welles took final leave of Johnson and his 
family, who were leaving Washington. A summary judgment of the 
ex-president is recorded under that date : " He has been faithful to 
the Constitution, although his administrative capabilities and manage- 
ment may not equal some of his predecessors. Of measures he was a 
good judge, but not always of men " (III, 556). The particular in- 
firmity of Johnson is concisely stated in an earlier entry : 

The president, who is accused of obstinacy, has often been too yielding, 
has tried to conciliate, and the greater his effort the more intrusive and the 
greater the resistance. . . . Some have advised and encouraged this yield- 
ing to wrong; I have never been guilty of it [III, 386]. 

The literal truth of the last clause in this quotation will perhaps re- 
main the most lasting impression of every reader of the Diary. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 



